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A Brief Narrative in Relation to the Position 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


(Continued from page 250.) 

This epistle was fully approved by the Yearly 
Meeting, and referred to in its epistle to London 
Yearly Meeting, as expressing the sentiments of 
the body. 

In consequence of the information thus given 
by our Yearly Meeting to that of London of its 
unity with the contents of the epistle just quoted 
from, the Meeting for Sufferings in London re- 
ferred the answering of it to the Yearly Meeting, 
which, in its reply, after expressing its high 
esteem for our early Friends, and clearly acknowl- 

edging the principles and testimonies by which 
they were bound together, to be the outward 
bond of our“union as a religious society, &e., 
says : 

“We highly value and desire the continuance. 
of that free, brotherly intercourse, which for so 
long a period, has beenmaintained with you and 
the other Y early Meetings of the American con- 
tinent with which we have been wont to corre- 
spond. Curried on in Christian love and conde- 
scension, it tends greatly to our strength, instruc- 
tion and comfort; but we doubt whether these 
objects will be promoted by entering in this cor- 
respondence into the particular consideration of 
cases, which, when ever they arise, are the proper 
subjec ts of our discipline in our respective meet- 
ings. - 

This closed the correspondence on this import- 
ant subject. It was evident that the deep relig- 
ious exercise in relation to what a large number 
of Friends in this country honestly believed to 
be a prolific source of the defection, disunity, 
and division spreading throughout the Society, 
was misunderstood or disregarded by Friends in 
Great Britain, and that they either saw no cause 
for, or were unwilling to enter into a united 
labor with their brethren here, in thoroughly 
and candidly examining the subject which gave 
rise to that exercise, and in assisting to apply 
such a remedy as would restore unity and har- 
mony. 

Under these circumstances, the Meeting for 
Sufferings felt that a duty devolved upon it, ‘from 
which it could not rightly withdraw,—to point 
out with greater precision the doctrines contained 
in various passages in the works to which it had 
repeatedly referred, which it believed to be con- 
trary to the faith of Friends, as put forth in the 
declarations of the Society itself, and also in the 


writings of Fox, Whitehead, Barclay, Penn, and 
others, which it had always testified, were fully 
approved by it. 

Accordingly, at a Meeting for Sufferings, held 
Ninth Month 18th, 1846, the following minute 
was made: 

“This Meeting having at different times for 
several years been brought under much exercise 
and concern on account of various works written 
on doctrinal subjects, by members of our Relig- 
ious Society, which it is believed contain senti- 
ments not in accordance with our ancient princi- 
ples and testimonies, and the subject being now 
revived and solidly considered, it was the judg- 
ment of the Meeting, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine carefully these works, and 
report to this Meeting those parts which they 
believe to be of that character, and such observa- 
tions thereon which may appear to them neces- 
sary to show their discrepancy with, and to 
maintain our faith and doctrine on these points.” 

The labors of this committee resulted in the 
preparation of an exposition, in which extracts 
from those books were contrasted with the doc- 
trinal views published by early Friends, and 
repeatedly sanctioned by the Society at large. 
The Yearly Meeting having approved of it by 
minute, it was published under the title: “ An 
Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends,” by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1847. 

Among a people such as Friends, it could 
hardly be otherwise—unless all were prepared 
for a change in their religious profession—but 
that what appeared as an attempt to modify the 
principles and practices in which they had been 
educated, and which very many of them had 
adopted from conviction, would give rise to 
controversy, and to the s: ad confusion of « house 
divided against itself. Those who were conscien- 
tiously bound to the original faith, which they 
believed to be assaulted and in danger, must feel 
it a duty to point out the wrong and defend the 
right; while others who were ready to accept 
the new views, or who failed to discern the dis- 
crepancy between the two, would be disposed to 
charge the former with prejudice and narrowness 
or with a disposition to contend about trifles, and 
thus break the harmony of the Society. 

The disunity and other difficulties thus intro- 
duced led to a separation within the limits of 
New England Yearly Meeting in 1845. This 
sorrowful circumstance brought much trouble 
upon Friends elsewhere, many of whom were 
closely bound by ties of religious. fellowship, 
as well as of relationship and friendship, with 
Friends in New England, who were now found 
standing in opposing ranks. The subject was 
brought before Philadelphia Yearly Meeting by 
documents received from both of the bodies 
there, and referred to the Meeting for Sufferings 
for examination ; which after a patient investiga- 
tion of the facts and circumstances connected 
with the division, made a detailed report in 1849, 
in which the judgment was expressed, that, for 
the reasons stated therein, a right of membership 
ought to be accorded to the members of the 





smaller body. In regard to both bodies, the 
belief is expressed, that “if all classes stand open 
to the softening influences of the love of God, 
through his mercy and goodness, everything that 
has divided and alienated from each other may 
be entirely removed, and a re-establishment on 
the right foundation witnessed.” The report was 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting, and was sent to 
each body claiming to be New England Yearly 
Meeting. 

Disturbance of the harmony of the Society 
from the same cause has not been confined to 
New England, but has manifested itself in other 
parts. A separation took place in 1854 from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, brought about by the 
irregular proceedings of a portion of the mem- 
bers, who withdrew from it and set up another 
meeting. The subject came before our Yearly 
Meeting in 1855, by the reception of an epistle 
from each body; and it decided to read that 
signed by Benjamin Hoyle as clerk, on the ground 
that it believed the Meeting which issued it to 
be the regular Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

By direction of the Yearly Meeting given 
Fourth Month 16th, 1855, the following para- 
graph in reference to this subject was added to 
the epistles addressed to the Yearly Meetings of 
North Carolina and Indiana: 

“Among the important concerns that ‘have 
claimed the deliberation and action of this Meet- 
ing, has been the mournful separation which 
took place in Ohio Yearly Meeting in the Ninth 
Month last. We are deeply pained with the 
inroads thus made on the order and peace of our 
beloved Society, and which have their origin in 
a departure from the simplicity and purity of the 
truth, as professed and practised by our worthy 
predecessors. Being convinced that the meeting 
for which Benjamin Hoyle acted as clerk is the 
original and only legitimate Yearly Meeting of 
Ohio, we have continued our correspondence with 
it. And, dear Friends, we would affectionately 
but earnestly entreat you to review the course pur- 
sued by your Meeting in relation to those two 
bodies, and see w hethe r, in the setting up of that 
with which you have declared unity, the order 
and the principles of our church government 
have not been disregarded, and a door opened for 
disorganization and confusion to spread through- 
out the Society. We are fully persuaded that 
such is the case. 

“We fervently crave that it may please our 
compassionate High Priest, who is touched with 
a feeling of all our infirmities, to anoint the eyes 
of the honest-hearted believers everywhere, to 
see the things that make for true peace, and 
enable them to pursue them in faith and humility 
steadfastly maintaining our doctrines and testi- 
monies; that so our ‘holy profession may not 
suffer reproach, but being maintained in consis- 
tent practice, we may once more be brought to 
be a united people.” 

In consequence of this conclusion, the Yearly 
Meetings of Indiana, New York, North Carolina, 
and Baltimore, which had acknowledged unity 
and opened correspondence with the body which 

we believed had left the original Yearly Meet- 
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ing of Ohio, stated in their epistles received in 
1856, that they could not continue their corre- 
spondence with this Yearly Meeting. 


(To be continued) 





For ‘‘ THe FRrIEenp.”’ 


A Ramble in the Fields. 


On the afternoon of the 2nd of the Third Month, 
a short ramble in the vicinity of our village, fur- 
nished some matters of interest to the writer, 
although mostly such as would be passed by 
without much notice by a careless observer. 

A White Pine tree (Pinus Strobus) by the side 
of the lane, arrested the attention by some very 
small white marks on its needle-shaped leaves. 
With a magnifying glass, these appeared to be 
flat, oblong silken cases, closely applied to one 
side of a leaf. One of them was placed under a 
low power of the microscope, and detached from 
its position on the leaf by a fine-pointed needle. 
As it turned over on the glass plate which sup- 
ported it, I was somewhat startled to see rolling 
out of it, a group of brown eggs, about thirty in 
number, and a shrivelled body, which I sup- 
posed was the remains of the parent insect which 
had spun the silken covering and laid within it 
the eggs which were to continue its race the next 
season. Of the life-history of this minute insect, 
and whether or no it is one of the enemies of the 
Pine, I am ignorant. 

As I was about finishing writing the preced- 
ing paragraph, my eye gl: anced towards a le afy 
twig of the Pine lying on the table before me, 
and was caught by rows of black shining dots 
placed end to end on several of the leaves. They 
were probably the eggs of some species of insect, 
for, on pressing one of them with the point of a 
needle, the thin shell broke and the semi-fluid 
contents were discharged. 

Several of the leaflets on this twig of Pine, are 
loosely fastened together by a small mass of flossy 
silk, which is further protected on the outside 
by some withered scales and leaflets. The lens 
shows that this silky mass is the home of a multi- 
tude of baby spiders, which, having spent a night 
in & Warm room, are now in an active condition; 
although they show no sign of a disposition to 
leave their retreat, but move about among the 
tangled web of fibres in which their parent had 
placed them. 

Swinging from some of the twigs of the Pine 
tree were the silken cases, covered with fragments 
of pine-needles, of the drop worms or basket 
worms so common in this section of country, and 
often so numerous as sadly to mar the beauty of 
the trees they frequent. One or two of these were 
gathered, and carefully opened, to see whether 
they contained a living chrysalis. The cater- 
pillar appeared to have gone through its regular 
transformation into a pupa, and the end of the 
case was filled up with silk fibres and with the 
cast off skin, and what seemed to be a chrysalis 
was there. But it was dead. The moth into 
which it should have changed, had not developed, 
and within the skin was a dry, powdery mass. 
The cause of this I thought was shown by some 
small yellow egg-like bodies, which were lying 
among the fragments of the chrysalis, after it 
had broken. These appeared to be still living, 
and were probably the pup of the parasitic in- 
sects (Ichneumon flies) which had fed upon the 

body of the caterpillar, and were now waiting 
for the proper season when they should come 
forth with wings, and lay their eggs in the bodies 
of other caterpillars, as their ancestors had done 
before them. 
Pursuing my walk, I came to a stump that 





was almost covered with a beautiful species of 
fungus (Polyporus versicolor) in which the semi- 
circular disks grow one upon another, exhibiting 
concentric lines mostly of a bluish-dove color, 
but varying much in depth of shade. The under 
surface of these disks show the minute pores in 
which the seeds are formed, and from which the 
name of the genus is derived. The whole upper 
surface is covered with a soft velvety mass of fine 
hairs like the pile of closely shaven velvet. I 
already had specimens of this lovely fungus in 
my collection, but never before had I seen it in 
such profusion ; ; and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to detach a small oval piece, about 3 inches 
by 2, on which I counted about 20 separate 
disks. The powder or dust which fell trom it 
showed that it had been attacked by some one of 
the insects which find favorite food in the fungi. 
To-day on closely inspecting it, I found burrow- 
ing in its substance a small grub, which I sup- 


-pose when mature will change to a beetle, similar 


to those I have before noticed in such situations. 
The grub seems quite lively. 

I met with another interesting little fungus, 
shaped like a fan. It was about the size of a 
finger nail, and of a bluish-gray color; densely 
coated on the upper side with short hairs or pile 
like that of plush. The seed-bearing gills on the 
under side radiated from the point of its attach- 
ment to the stumps or dead sticks on which it 
grew ; and these wills were fringed with a row of 
fine projections similar to those which covered 
the top of the plant. 

On an aged Pin-oak ( Quercus palustris), many 
of the twigs were furnished with woody or corky 
knots of an inch or more in diameter, such as 
are often found in abundance on that species of 
tree. These were found to be pierced with numer- 
ous holes running in nearly to the stem of the 
twig around which the unsightly excrescence 
grew. Although these holes were now empty, 
they had evidently once been the homes of as 
many gall-flies, the eggs of which had been in- 
serted in the twig by the parent fly, and which 
in their larva state had subsisted on the sap of 
the tree, and afterwards eaten their way out into 
the air. 

I met with other objects which interested me 
more than their description would the reader ; 
and returned home, having found that a walk 
in the fields, even in an unpromising locality, 
and at an unfavorable season of the year, will 
furnish interest and instruction to one ‘whose at- 
tention is awake to read the page which Nature 
spreads before him. J. W. 

a a ee 

Dr. FRANKLYN, in the following fable, which 

he wrote, has strikingly pictured the abominable 
criminality and barbarity of war: “A young an- 
gel being sent down to this world for the first 
time, had an old courier spirit assigned him for 
a guide. They arrived over the sea of Marti- 
nico in the middle of a long a: ay of an obstinate 
fight between the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. 
When through the clouds of smoke he saw the 
fire of the guns, the decks covered with mangled 
limbs and bodies, dead and dying, the ships sink- 
ing, burning, or blown into the air, and the quan- 
tity of pain, misery, and destruction, and the 
crews, who were yet alive, with so much eager- 
ness dealing death round to one another, he 
turned to his guide and said: ‘You unde rtook 
to conduct me to earth, but you have brought 
me to hell.’ ‘No,’ said the guide, ‘I have made 
no mistake—this is really earth, and these are 
men; devils never treat one another in this cruel 
manner. They have more sense, and more of 
what men call humanity,’ ” 


Neen 
For “ Tue Frrenp,” 


Infirmities not Sinful. 

I have lived a long time, having seen eighty. 
six winter suns arise, giving warmth ¢ and strength 
to the outward world, and. to the habitations of 
men. And I have also, at times, seen the Sun of 
Righteousness arise; giving vitality, light and 
strength to the inward and spiritual man. And, 
by a portion of this light, I have seen that the 
word infirmity, as used in the Scriptures, has 
some variety of meaning: partly applying to the 
flesh, and partly to the spirit. It seems to imply 
weakness, or frailty, which is not of itself sinful, 
but which furnishes ground for the tempter to 
work upon in his various temptations to man. 
And although our first parents were good in their 
creation, yet we find that men were made of the 
dust of the earth, and it seems that they had 
something of an earthly propensity or infirmity 
about them, perhaps to give them an opportunity 
through which they might prove their fidelity to 
their Maker. So the tempter was soon permitted 
to try them. And the woman listening to the 
deceiver, saw that the forbidden tree was good 
for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and to be de- 
sired to make one wise: they partook of it, and 
their eyes were opened to the knowledge of evil 
as well as good. 

Thus, through infirmity, sin and evil entered 
into the world and into the heart of man, which 
has been in a mixed condition ever since ; only 
as the evil is cast out by the second Adam, who 
never fell, and who came into our sinful world 
to destroy the works of the devil, and to restore 
the good in its unmixed purity. But, until that 
is done in our individual hearts, we remain under 
the curse, which was pronounced upon even the 
ground we live upon, on account of the great 
transgression. But the time is promised when 
“there shall be no more curse; but the throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be in it, and his ser- 

rants shall serve Him.” And I believe that this 
promise may be fulfilled individually in us, with- 
out interfering with the more general fulfilment 
hereafter. But it will have to be done by obedi- 
ence to Him who was touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities, and was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. And I believe 
we may be tempted and compassed about with 
infirmities without sin. But when we let the 
tempter take advantage of our weaknesses or in- 
firmities, so as to induce us to yield to his tempta- 
tions and give place to him, then they bring 
forth sin. For lust, whether it is of the flesh, or 
to gratify the longings of the vain eye, or the 
pride of life, when it is conceived, or embraced, 
or indulged in, bringeth forth sin ; and sin when 
it is finished, or full-grown, bringeth forth spirit- 
ual death. But blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation; for when he is fully tried, and ap- 
proved, he shall receive the crown of life which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love Him. 
And we may receive a foretaste of this crown of 
life, even this side the grave. For it is an im- 
mortal life, which the world cannot give nor 
take away. But which we hope to receive in 
more full fruition and enjoyment in the world to 
come. So the blessing is on the enduring, while 
the curse is on the yielding to the temptations of 
the enemy. But we have to be fully tried, and 
abide the day of his coming, when He comes as 
a refiner and a purifier, until all impurity is 
purged out and the curse which has come upon 
us by disobedience is removed. For it is with 
us like it was with Israel of old, where the Lord 
said, through Moses, “ Behold I set before you 
this day, a “blessing and a curse: a blessing if 


ye obey the commandments of the Lord your 
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God; and a curse if ye will not obey.” But if 
we should by obedience receive the blessing so 
as to be restored to that state of purity which 
Adam and Eve were in before they fell, yet we 
need not expect to be exempt from a share of the 
infirmities of flesh and spirit, unless we should, 
through obedience, be favored to reach a still 
higher condition of steadfastness in Christ Jesus, 
who never fell. And if I read the Scriptures 
aright, we may, even this side the grave, become 
as “ pillars in the temple of God that shall go no 
more out.” But such are they that have come 
out of great tribulations, and had not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal, nor mingled his wor- 
ship with the worship | of Jehovah. But they 
had chosen the God of Israel, and worshipped 
Him. But now we have many that are halting 
between two opinions. They seek to retain the 
friendship of the world, and hope to gain the 
approbation of heaven by their many works. 
Hence they crowd alike the temple of God, and 
the temple of mammon. So the adversary takes 
advantage of their weakness or infirmity, and 
induces them to strive to reconcile two elements 
that never can be united, because they are con- 
trary the one to the other; and’ belong to two 
separate kingdoms. 

So fellow-trav’lers let me say, 

That if, while we are on our way, 

Infirmities should still abide, 

Until we are more fully tried ; 

They will at last, through grace secure, 

(If we in patience do endure, ) 

A home in regions far above, 

Where all is harmony and love. 

And where we then will see and know, 

Their main design, while here below, 

Was but in wisdom only given, 

To fit us for the joys of heaven. 

Where we are free from grief and pain, 

And no infirmities remain, 

And we shall find no more disguise 

Nor mournful tears from weeping eyes. 

I’ve sometimes seen, (tho’ ’tis but rare) 

Infirmities as blessings are 

Designed as lights on our dark road, 

That leads through sorrow up to God. 

Where no dark clouds will intervene, 

To dim the brightness of that scene, 

Or cast a gloom upon the way 

That leads to God’s eternal day. 

D. H. 


DUBLIN, First Mo. 21st, 1888. 


Lady Andre-Walther. 

Lady André was born in 1807. She was the 
daughter of Count Walther, Commandant of 
the first Napoleon’s Imperial Guard. At the 
age of cighteen she was married to M. J. André, 
a man of good reputation and great wealth. 
Rich, beautiful, and highly cultured, she was 
universally : admired and flattered, and lived in 
a society which offered every pleasure and suc- 
cess which a woman of the world could desire. 
But all this did not satisfy her heart. She felt 
sad amid the amusements of “ Vanity Fair,” 
and through the secret intimations of the Spirit 
of Truth she became sensible that there was an 
aching void which the world could not fill, not 
even in social and domestic life, far less in the 
frivolous and transient gayeties of fashionable 
society. 

When in this frame of mind she was visited 
by L. Myrr, a venerable pastor. This visit 
proved a providential event for her and marked 
the beginning of a new life. Every one soon 
saw that she had ceased to take delight in the 
gayeties of life, and was secking peace and joy in 
ny od and reading the Scriptures. She gave 

er heart entirely to God, and resolved to conse- 
crate her life to spreading the knowledge and 
helping the cause of her beloved Saviour. Her 


IND., 





one thought seemed to be to show her faith by 
works of piety and beneficence. She knew she 
could do this without retiring from her position 
in society, and without taking upon herself any 
vows and rules of religious life. She lived in the 
world yet was not of the world. All who came 
in contact with her, Catholics and Protestants, 
even sceptics and unbelievers, recognized that 
influence of beneficence, which in her was the 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

Lady André resided near Versailles, at a place 
known as Les Ombrages. In the darkest hours 
of the Franco-German war, and whilst the com- 
munists were in possession of Paris, peace always 
appeared to prevail in this quiet retreat. Every 
spare room in the chateau and all the out build- 
ings were devoted to the fugitives and homeless 
poor, whilst her salon was “sought by notables 
of all degrees, civil and military, , where disputes, 
anxieties and sorrows could be forgotten in a 
few hours of quiet and rational enjoyment. It 
is stated that when Paris was in flames and the 
Tuilleries had been fired by the communists, 
Lady André appeared to her guests as calm and 
dignified as ever, and thrilled them by intoning 
a prayer and hymn to the Almighty, to save 
the poor people whose crimes had justly exposed 
them to Divine judgments. 

Till her death in 1886 she manifested an ever 
ripening beauty of character and fruitfulness in 
good deeds. In an obituary notice of her it was 
said, “Her faith was superb and triumphant, 
truly Christian above all sects and all contro- 
versies. Her goodness was bright and sunny, 
and shone everywhere and on all alike. Stern 
as regards sin, she was pitiful toward the sinner, 
and no one knew better how to comfort the 
mourner, and to cheer the broken-hearted, as 
well as to relieve the indigent. This goodness was 
not the result of mere feminine sensibility. Her 
mind was of lofty masculine tone. The most 
tragic event, the calamities of war, the horrors 
of revolution, did not disturb her calm and reso- 
lute courage.” 

In her courage and her dignity and in the air 
of command which appeared in her manner, one 
could see the daughter of the old soldier who 
was the chief of the Imperial Guard, yet this 
authority was tempered by gentleness and sweet- 
ness, the result of her Christian humility. She 
was always sélf-possessed and before her guests 
always cheerful. When not far from eighty 
years of age she appeared to retain unchanged 
buoyancy of spirit. She renewed her youth at 
the source of eternal life. Her conversation 
was in heaven, and in communion with her God 
and Saviour. She was ready for the Master’s 

-all, and would hear the words, “ Well done thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.”—Abridged from the Sunday at 
Home. 


——_——ro 

FRIENDS are not to meet like a company of 
people about town and parish business, neither 
in their men nor women’s meetings, but to wait 
upon the Lord, feeling his power and spirit to 
lead them and order them to his glory; that so 
whatsoever they may do, they may do it to the 
praise and glory of God, and in unity of the 
faith, and in spirit and in fellowship in the order 
of the gospel.— G@. Fox. 


THERE are critical times of danger. After 
great services, honors, and consolations, weshould 
stand upon our guard. Noah, Lot, David, Solo- 
mon, fell in these circumstances. Satan is a foot- 
pad: a foot-pad will not attack a man in going 
to the bank, but in returning with his pocket full 
of money.—John Newton. 





Sevecrep ror “ Tus Frrenp.” 


Stirring Admonitions. 


The following is the substance of a communi” 
cation, by Sarah (Lynes) Grubb, in the Men’s 
Yearly Meeting, London, in 1836. 


“The time is now come, often foretold, when 
the Lord would descend amongst this people as 
the rain, the storm, and the overflowing flood. 
It must indeed be acknowledged that a weighty 
shaking has come upon us. There are among 
you those who have been as fruitful branches, 
but for want of abiding in the root, and retain- 
ing the sap, are withering, and will wither. 

“The foundation of every individual in this 
Society will be discovered, whether it be “ upon 
the rock,’ or upon ‘the sand.’ ‘ Whosoever 
heareth my sayings,’ said our blessed Saviour, 
‘and doeth them, | will show you to whom he is 
like. He is like a man which built an house, 
and digged deep, (Friends, you do not like the 
trouble of digging deep) and laid the foundation 
ona rock.’ The Jews heard this saying of Christ 
with their outward ears, but, having their inward 

sars closed, they would not build on Him, the 
Rock; and when the rain descended, the floods 
came, and the winds blew, they fell. 

“ How painful were the sufferings of our fore- 
fathers in coming to this foundation! Their 
opponents were strong in the words of Scripture, 
like those formerly who thought in them they 
had eternal life; to whom our dear Saviour ad- 
dressed these words—‘ Ye search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me; and ye will 
not come to me, that ye might have life.’ Thus, 
though they studied the Scriptures, and imagined 
they were skilled in the knowledge of them, yet, 
resting in their outward know ledge, they would 
not come unto Him of whom they testified, and 
in whom alone there is life. You, too, study the 
Scriptures by the strength of your rational, in- 
tellectual faculties, and doubt not you compre- 
hend their meaning; and here you stop : you re- 
fuse to come unto Christ in his inward and 
spiritual appearance ; you will not hear his voice 
speaking in your hearts, and are therefore re- 
jecting Him. 

“Man is a dark, benighted creature. By his 
natural powers he annot know himself; he can- 
not discern his way out of the Fall, into a lasting 
reunion with his Maker: his heart is deceitful 
above all things, he must therefore come unto 
Him who searcheth the heart; and how doth He 
search the heart? by His Spirit ; ‘for the Spirit 
searcheth all things ; yea, the deep things of God.’ 
‘For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even so 
the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God.’ The light of Christ is imparted to each 
of us; a measure of the same Spirit that gave 
forth the Scriptures. When Adam had trans- 
gressed the commands of his Maker, he lost the 
Divine image in which he was created ; he died 
to the heavenly life he had in God ; but our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in his infinite mercy, entered into 
his heart, as the true light, wisdom, and power 
and it is only in his light that we can see light. 

“Oh! my friends, there were some in ancient 
days who said one to another, ‘Go to, let us make 
brick, and burn them thoroughly ; ‘ let us build 
a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven.’ Some of you are laying hand to hand, 
and shoulder to shoulder, to erect a tower w hose 
height may reach to heav en ; beautiful indeed to 
the eye, and of fair proportions; and you are 
saying to others, ‘Come and behold what we are 
doing; join yourselves unto us, and we will show 
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charity and love; an easy and comfortable path, 
wherein ye may avoid the cross; but, ‘say ye 
not a confederacy, to all them to whom this peo- 
ple shall say, a confederacy. Oh! beware of 
that subtle spirit which would lead you from the 
pure truth, under such delusive pretensions ; for 
though these talk of the unity of the Spirit, it is 
not the cementing influence with which Christ 
unites his disciples in precious fellowship. And 
I am commanded to tell you that, as in the in- 
stance of the tower of Babel, the Lord came 
down and confounded their language, so will it 
be with Babel-builders amongst us; for when 
they come together, they will not understand 
each other’s speech; and their building on the 
sand will crumble to pieces, and they themselves 
will wither, wither, wither; and be scattered to 
the north and to the south, to the east and to the 
west. 

“ And oh! let me earnestly entreat you of this 
description, in the love of the Gospel, to stand 
still and see what you are doing. I believe there 
have been times when some of you have seen, in 
the true light, that you were wrong, but the pride 
of your hearts would not suffer you to acknow]l- 
edge it; but remember, it is an awful thing to 
tempt the Lord your God; you know not how 
long these convictions may be granted you; and 
‘if the light that is in you be darkness, how great 
is that darkness!’ 

“And now, my beloved young people—you, 
dear children, on whose behalf 1 have often 
raised the secret petition in my chamber, and 
the more public one in the assemblies of the 
people, be not dismayed at the prospect before 
you; for I have to tell you (and I wish you to 
take notice of it, and to write it down) that all 
this that now causes so much stumbling and per- 
plexity, and produces such a sensation, will fade 
away, and the authors of it will go back to the 
world and the beggarly elements; and on look- 
ing round, you will wonder and say, ‘ What is 
become of the great work that was doing, and 
where are the authors of it? for we cannot dis- 
cern a trace of it.’ 

“ What became of those who, in former days, 
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you the gospel path unto heaven ; a path full of'| ‘neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate those 
from, who trust in the Lord with all the heart, 
and lean not to their own understanding.” 


—-- - ———0e 
SELECTED. 


LAMENT OF A FATHER ON THE DEATH 
OF HIS LITTLE SON, A. D. 379. 

By Ephrem the Syrian, a learned monk, the 
author of many theological works in the Lyriac 
language, and a successful combatant of heresy. 
He is one of the sweet singers of the Eastern 
Church. 


Child, by God’s sweet mercy given 
To thy mother and to me, 

Entering this world of sorrows, 

3y his grace so fair to see; 

Fair, as some sweet flower in summer, 
Till death’s hand on thee was laid, 
Scorched the beauty from my flower, 
Made the tender petals fade. 

Yet I dare not weep, nor murmur, 
For I know, the King of kings 
Leads thee to his marriage chamber, 
To the glorious Bridal brings. 
Nature fain, would have me weeping, 
Love asserts her mournful right, 

But I answer, they have bro’t thee 
To the happy world of light— 

And I fear, that my lamentings, 

As I speak thy cherished name, 
Desecrate the Royal dwelling ; 

Fear to meet deserved blame, 

If I press with tears of anguish 

Into the abode of joy; 

Therefore, will I, meekly bowing, 
Offer thee to God, my boy. 

Yet thy voice, thy childish singing 
Soundeth ever in my ears; 

And I listen, and remember 

Till mine eyes will gather tears, 
Thinking of thy pretty prattlings 
And thy childish words of love; 
But, when | begin to murmur 

Then my spirit looks above, 

Listens to the songs of spirits— 
Listens, longing, wondering, 

To the ceaseless glad Hosannas, 
Angels at thy Bridal sing. 


- en 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


SELECTED 





caused divisions in this Society? Were they not 
all blighted and scattered ? 

“And ye, faithful ones, to whom the princi- 
ples of truth are yet precious; who love the pure 
cause, and are often bowed down in spirit on its 
behalf, you have no cause to fear; for though 
you be left as the gleanings of the grapes of the 
vintage, yet shall you be planted on a very fruit- 
ful hill; not one of self-exaltation, but a hill 
above the level of the spirit of this world; and 
you shall spread abroad, and increase, and 
flourish; for this Society was planted ‘a noble 
vine ; wholly a right seed ;’ and it is not the will 
of the Almighty that this people should ever 
cease to be a people.” 

On another occasion, in a letter, she thus 
writes: “ Few seem to me to remain amongst us, 
who persevere in the path cast up for the self- 
denying followers of Immanuel crucified. Few 
indeed, in this good old way, in which our fore- 
fathers were as a shining light; and yet I hope 
we still have hidden ones secretly embracing, 
yea, purchasing the ever-blessed immutable truth, 
on its own terms: not wishing to enter into, or 
repair to argument, to convince them of what is 
self-evident, but simply submitting to Divine grace, 
that what they are, they may be by it. I humbly 
trust that the Great Head of the Church will 
bring such a state more and more into view, to 
his own glory, and the edifying the body in love; 
even that love which is in Christ Jesus; which 


Not he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower. 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom blow, 
There needs a century of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of his toil; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 

Naught of its form and fragrance can foretell ; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each head of dew, 

Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does well. 


Our lives, O fellow-men! pass even so. 
We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain ; 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 
May prove our labor was not all in vain. 


3ut what we sow we may not hope to reap, 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 

A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine 
If pain of ours have helped our race to rise, 

By just one hair’s-breadth, nearer the divine. 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends ; 
Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher. 


Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strength to grow stronger, sweetness still more sweet, 
Yearning toward God, who is the source of both. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 









SELECTED, 
INASMUCH. 
“Tf I had dwelt”—so mused a tender woman, 
All fine emotions stirred 
Through pondering o’er that Life, divine yet human, 
Told in the sacred word— 


“Tf I had dwelt of old, a Jewish maiden, 
In some Judzean street, 
Where Jesus walked, and heard his word so laden 
With comfort strangely sweet. 


“ And seen the face where utmost pity blended, 
With each rebuke of wrong; 
I would have left my lattice, and descended, 
And followed with the throng. 


“Tf I had been the daughter, jewel-girdled, 
Of some rich Rabbi there; 
Seeing the sick, blind, halt, my blood had curdled 
At the sight of such despair, 


“ And I had wrenched the sapphires from my fillet, 
Nor let one spark remain ; 
Snatched up my gold, amid the crowd to spill it, 
For pity of their pain. 
“T would have let the palsied fingers hold me; 
I would have walked between 
The Marys and Salomé, while they told me 
About the Magdalene. 


“© Foxes have holes’—I think my heart had broken 
To hear the words so said, ° 
While Christ had not—were sadder ever spoken ?— 
‘A place to lay his head ? 
“T would have flung abroad my doors before Him, 
And in my joy have been 
First on the threshold, eager to adore Him, 
And crave his entrance in !” 


Ah, would you so? Without a recognition, 
You passed Him yesterday ; 

Jostled aside, unhelped, his mute petition, 
And calmly went your way. 


With warmth and comfort, garmented and girdled, 
Before your window-sill, 
Sweep heart-sick crowds—and if your blood is 
curdled, 
You wear your jewels still. 


You catch aside your robes, lest want should clutch 
them, 
In its implorings wild ; 
Or lest some woful penitent might touch them, 
And you be thus defiled. 


Oh dreamers, dreaming that your faith is keeping 
All service free from blot, 
Christ daily walks your streets, sick, suffering, 
weeping, 
And ye perceive Him not! 
—M. J. Preston, in The Independent. 
exnepieiaiecieliglieneininnn 

Servi has for a long time been acknowledged 
by the Porte, according to the Servian Treaty 
of Ad rianople, as an independent State, gov- 
erned by princes of its own, with the free 
exercise of religion. Its form of government 
is constitutionally under control of a chamber, 
and the people are moving for a second, but they 
are not yet convinced of its need, though its 
statesmen feel it every day. By the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 it acquired three hundred and 
eighty square miles of additional territory to the 
south. Since the Turkish rule has been broken, 
the Turk, who destroys every thing and is the 
grasshopper of the East, is leaving, and Bel- 
grade would not now be recognizable to the citi- 
zens of a half century ago. 

The Servians are striving hard to gain a place 
among the well-behaved and well-governed na- 
tions. Their great desire is to be let alone until 
educational influences can be brought to bear to 
lift the multitudes from the fatal power of igno- 
rance. The present ministry is working hard to 
this end to develop the mental resources of the 
nation, but this will come to nothing unless their 
morals improve, and true religion only can do 
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this. But what chance is there under ignorant 
Roman Catholic and Greek Priests, mere drones, 

constitutionally averse to all progress, both moral 
and political ? ? Well they know that either will 
cast them out and their profession will be gone. 
The king is just what he has shown himself, a 
weak, vain upstart, without moral character, 

good sense or courage. He hinders the govern- 
ment with his meddling; now he is lax and now 


outing at the stake with the same degree of satis- 
faction that every Young America derives from 
his perambulator ride on sunny afternoons in the 


park.— Babyhood. 


trade, or others keeping their word with him, or 
any such like uncertainties, for if any do so, they 
may be in this snare of being unfaithful to their 
promise before they are aware. Although there 
is a kind of uncertainty in all these things below; 
yet when a man’s truth and profession _ Ties thus 
at pawn, and must be fetched home or forfeited, 
there ought, as I said before, be something most 
certain in such a one’s 


al citi 

The Jews—In London, the paper having the 
largest circulation is owned by a Jew. In Spain, 
where there are not four thousand Jews, a Jew 
leads the radical party, and a Jew edits the most 


tyrannical nobody can tell why; he is unstable 
as water. He is now in a quarrel with his wife, 
and the people are on her side. She is regarded 
as a pure and good woman, cursed with a profli- 
gate husband utterly unfaithful to her and as 
unworthy as unfaithful. The people are so 
fearful that any disturbance on his account may 
ive Russia or somebody else a pretext to med- 
dle with their liberty that they put up with what 
in their heart of hearts they abhor. 

Servia has great resources, though her terri- 
tory is but twenty-five thousand square miles— 
not larger than Rhode Island. She has plenty 
of coal, iron, copper and lead, has good ‘silver 
mines, once worked by the Romans, quicksilver, 
tin, &c. But her trouble is that she cannot de- 
velop these resources herself, and there is a jeal- 
qusy through all these countries on the Danube 
which will not permit foreigners to organize and 
push these industries for them. There will soon 
be opened the shortest route from Europe to 
Constantinople through Servia—in fact, her part 
of the road is finished. The trade in Servian 
hogs is prodigious for the territory, but this is 
explained by the abundance of acorns of almost 
boundless oak forests, and the flesh of swine fed 
upon them has a pleasant flavor and brings a 
good price in the markets.—Dr. Mutchmore in 
the Presbyterian. 

a 

Babies of the Antipodes.—One day while trav- 
elling through China on my bicycle tour around 
the world I came upon a very novel and inter- 
esting sight. It is the first thing of the kind I 
ever saw or heard about. My overland journey 
led me through many out-of-the-way districts, 
where the people are primitive and curious in 
many respects. In one of these obscure commu- 
nities in the foot-hills of the Mac-Ling mountains 
I saw about twenty Chinese infants tethered to 
stakes on a patch of green sward, like so many 
goats or pet lambs. The length of each baby’s 
tether was about ten feet, and the bamboo stakes 
were set far enough apart so that the babies 
wouldn’t get tangled up. Each baby had a sort 
of girdle or kammerbund around its waist, and 
the end of the tether-string was tied to the back 
of this. Some of the little Celestials were crawl- 
ing on all fours; others were taking their first 
lessons in the feat of st: anding upright by steady- 
ing themselves against the stakes they were tied 
to. What queer little Chinese mortals they all 
looked, to be sure, picketed out on the grass-land 
like a lot of young calves whose mothers were 
away for the di ay. In this respect they did, 
indeed, resemble young calves, for I could see 
their mothers at work in a rice-field a few hun- 
dred yards away. All the babies seemed quite 
contented with their treatment. I stood and 
looked at them for several minutes, from pure 
amusement at their unique position, but although 
they regarded me with wide-eyed curiosity, I 
never heard a w himper from any of them. No- 
body was paying the slightest attention to them, 
and from appearances ‘I should conclude that 
they were most likely picketed out in this man- 
ner every fine day, while their mothers worked 
in the neighboring fields. Very probably these 
Chinese babies soon come to regard their daily 











influential paper. 
indebted for its vigor and brilliancy to Jewish 
pens. With the memories of the Mortara out- 
rage, and the merciless cruelties of the Inquisi- 
tion fresh in their minds, the Jews in Italy, as 
elsewhere, are the most unsparing enemies of 
Papal pretentions, 
exerted through the press, powerfully contributed 
to that change in Italy which culminated in the 
final overthrow of the temporal power of the 
Pope. 
Berlin there are only two which are not in tne 
hands of the Jews. 
hundred and seventy authors, two hundred and 
twenty-five are Jews.—Dr. A. W. Miller, in the 





In Italy, the press is greatly 


and by their influence thus 


Out of twenty-three Liberal papers of 


In lower Austria of three 


Presbyterian Quarterly. 





Trade and Business. 


(Continued from page 252.) 
STEPHEN CRISP. 
It lies upon me to warn you all, my dear 


friends, to watch against the spirit of this world, 
lest it drink up your spirits too much in an eager 
and greedy pursuit after the things of this world. 


I beseech you, have a care of suffering your 


spirits to be sharpened and set on edge about 


these outward things; and take heed of enlarg- 


ing your trade and traffic beyond your ability, 


and beyond your capacity; for both these evils 
have been the ruin of some. Friends, wait to 
feel the governing hand of God to govern you in 
your affairs, that He may be as readily acknowl- 
edged by you, the Lord of earth as well as 
heaven, the ruler of your trading and dealing as 
well as of your religion and profession. 

Friends, I desire you to remember that the 
crown of our profession was, that our yea was 
yea, and our nay was nay, and so it is still with 
all the faithful followers of Truth. Therefore 
let all take heed in time to come, to be true 
to their word. For all who profess the Truth 
do in a kind pawn the Truth as much as in them 
lies, or at least their part in the Truth, every 
time they pass their promise, or sign a bill or ob- 
ligation for any payment to be made at such a 
time as is mentioned in the said promise, bill, or 
obligation; and such a one hath no power to 
dispense with the payment at the time appointed, 
without the consent of the party to whom he is 
engaged. If he doth of himself delay or deny 
payment, he forfeits what he pawned—namely, 
his truth. 

The ways to prevent all such miscarriages are 
to be taken notice of. In the first place, that 
none run themselves into necessities by indirect 
courses, as by over charging themselves in trad- 
ing, or in over buying more than they are able 
to compass, or by suretyship, which makes a sup- 
posed debt, though uncertain, and therefore the 
more dangerous ‘because it may come upon you 
unawares before you are prepared for it. These 
things ought in wisdom be prevented aforehand. 

Also every one who, upon a just occasion, doth 
borrow and both pass his word upon the reputa- 
tation of Truth, by promise, bill or obligation, 
ought at the same time have something in his 
eye of most certainty, by which he shall be en- 
abled to perform his word; and not to trust to 


returns of adventure, increase of crops, gains of 












matter. 
and in a holy respect unto ‘the holy name of God 
that is known among us. 
cavilling wisdom rise up against the word of ex- 
hortation, to apply it wrongfully ; 
and meekness let it be received as from one who 
travails for your prosperity, and warns you of 
the snares of your soul’s enemy. 





eye, by which he may 


save his word, as money that he knows to be at 
his demand, or goods in possession, or lands that 
are free and can be engaged, if the worst comes. 


Dear Friends, my heart is very full in this 
I write these things to you in true love, 


Therefore let not a 


but in love 


(To be continued.) 
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A Good Resolve.—Hugh Miller has told how, 


by one act of youthful decision, he saved himse If 
from one of the subtle temptations so peculiar 
to a life of toil. 
was usual for his fellow-workmen to have an oc- 
casional treat of drink, and one day two glasses 
of whiskey fell to his share, which he swallowed. 


When employed as a mason, it 


When he reached home he found on opening his 


favorite book, Bacon’s Essays, that the letters 
danced before his eyes and that he could no 
longer master the sense. 
says, “into which I had brought myself was, I 
felt, one of degradation. 
act, for the time, to a lower level of intelligence 
than that on which it was my privilege to be 


“The condition,” he 


I had sunk by my own 


placed, and though the state could have been no 
very favorable one for forming a resolution, I, in 
that hour, determined I would never again sacri- 
fice my capacity of intelligent enjoyment to a 
drinking usage ; and, with God’s help, I was en- 
abled to hold by this determination.” 


sonncicsiiniiiotinn 

Tue application of indirect, light, or trifling 
adjectives to direct and grave offences tends not 
merely to deprive the words of their real signifi- 
eance, but to pollute, and even to degrade, the 
minds of those who intentionally or unintention- 
ally adopt such terms into their vocabulary. 
Chus, if society is desirous of winking approval 
at the vulgar or obscene allusions in what it calls 
a “society novel,” it denominates both the book 
and its author as “broad.” But a person not in 
the rank or circle of “society” for which that 
novel is designed, who was guilty of the same 
grade or class of offence which did not happen to 
be perpetrated for their amusement or pollution, 
would have his work branded with the adjective 
“obscene” as properly fitting the offence. He 
who has a desire to gloss over and to extenuate 
evil by masking it in an indirect and trifling 
phraseology, becomes thereby himself in some 
degree, a partaker in that very evil.—Seleeted. 

euunennisiccamnantigllietitaamretaiingi 

HERE is a court scene that carries with it a 
moral with a sharp point: Counsel (impressively): 
“Now, madam, will you please explain what 
could have caused you to sleep so soundly that, 
as you allege, you did not hear the noise in the 
adjoining room?” Witness: “A hard day’s wor- 
ruk, sorr, and a clear conscience.” There are 


some professedly religious people, who, it seems 
to us, have not learned the secret for a good 
sound night’s rest as given by this witness. More 
work, less worry ! 


choly !—Selected. 


More faith, less morbid melan- 
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errr, 


Where the Money Goes. 


It has often caused wonder why one family lives 
in respectable and tidy comfort, while another, 
with equal health and income at the start, instead 
of improving in circumstances from year to year, 
seems never to make the financial ends meet. 
With disregard to vigilance, painstaking, and 
frugality, poverty is an easy achievement. 

These are some of the ways of throwing away 
money without any return in convenience and 
comfort: Keeping stoves, grates and furnaces 
crowded with fuel without reference to the tem- 
perature out-of-doors, or the amount or kind of 
work to be accomplished within. The kitchen 
stove or range is greatly injured by being kept 
red-hot. The cook and laundry help, and the 
house, are needlessly over-heated ; food is burned 
or cooked at too high a temperature ; garments 
are scorched in the ironing; the tea-kettle, gran- 
ite and iron-ware boil dry; and utensils of every 
kind need often to be repaired or replaced ; 
water in the reservoir is allowed to get low, or 
boils, sending its steam through the house—all 
the fuel used in excess of what is necessary being 
an agent of destruction in addition to its first 
cost. 

Another waste is in lighting more lamps and 
burners than is necessary for the cheerful illumi- 
nation of the house, and neglecting to turn them 
down when not in use, and delay in substituting 
daylight for artificial light. 

A great deal more soap than is necessary for 
cleanliness is allowed to dissolve in the dish-water, 
to the injury of silver, china, and the hands ; and 
pieces find their way into the slop-drain that 
should be saved for the boiling suds in the weekly 
wash. 

Printed fabrics and colored stockings are in- 
jured in color by soap, freezing and sunshine. 
Flannels shrink and lose their soft texture by 
being subjected to the same processes used in 
cleansing cotton goods. 

Perishable articles of food are left to stand in 
a warm kitchen, which perhaps came directly 
from cold storage, and should have small inter- 

yal between that and the ice-box and cellar. 
Meat, milk, fruit, and vegetables are quickly 
sensitive to such treatment, and taint, sour, wilt, 
or lose their crisp freshness in the case of garden 
products, so that disappointment instead of satis- 
faction is many times the outcome of careful and 
generous marketing. 

Neglecting to regularly and thoroughly cleanse 
crocks, jars, cans, or other receptacles in which 
butter, bread, or any food is kept, is the origin 
of stale odors and flavors, and germs of mold 
that hasten decay, and render what is in contact 
with them unfit for use. Omitting to burn, bury, 
or remove spoiled fruit, vegetables, or anything 
ruined by decomposition, is not only a source 
of wasteful injury to other things in their vicinity, 
but is also an element of danger to the health of 
the household, the vitiated air of cellar or store- 
room reaching the living apartments through 
floors, registers, and apertures for pipes. Diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and impaired vitality may 
come from no more mysterious source than this. 
In extreme cold weather the habitual oversight 
of mother or mistress the last thing at night has 
saved many a plumber’s bill, and outlay from 
breakages and spoliation by Jack Frost. 

Matron or maid who uses the best and bright- 
est of tin-ware for coarse purposes, where the 
older ones will do, will probably be careless about 
putting any of them away thoroughly dried; 
and she who makes no distinctions between the 
common and the best tureens and table ware, 





exposing them recklessly to the hot oven or to 
risk of breakage, will always be in need of new 
crockery. Tubs and pails exposed to a dry at- 
mosphere or left to dry in the wind will soon drop 
their hoops and need to be sent to the cooper. 

Flour and meal or sugar left uncovered, and 
crumbs not brushed from table and shelves, are 
cards of invitation to mice, ants, and flies, which 
the careless housekeeper must always entertain. 

Preparing a great excess of food for a given 
meal, and not keeping what is left in good con- 
dition to use again, is a common source of waste. 
All these things mentioned are trifles in detail, 
but the aggregate makes the difference between 
thrift and destitution with a small income, and 
comfort and more to spare for charity with the 
larger one.— Christian Advocate. 

enmeemnsinniilllielipiainemnanenion 

“ Three Measures of Meal.”—The measuring 
is of great importance to the pious wife. This 
must be only three at one baking; no more, no 
less. The size of the measure can be changed, 
but not the number. “I am a daughter of our 
mother Sarah of blessed memory,” says the good 
woman, “and I shall not depart from the num- 
ber she took for the holy angels” (Gen. 18: 6). 
Besides, this number is to remind them of their 
hope of eating bread hereafter in the kingdom 
of heaven, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
It would have seemed unusual to his hearers, 
had our Lord used any other number in the 


parable.—S. S. Times. 


illuminated with common day-light. The secre- 
tion of tears is augmented, and the patient suf. 
fers from insomnia. 





































Reseued by a St. Bernard Dog.—The London 
Times mentions that during a violent snow storm 
in the Eleventh Month last, Grand, the manager 
of the St. Bernard Hospice, noticed that his own 
special dog became very restless, and made signs 
for him to go out. He took the lantern and fo 
horn and went out on the mountain, the dog lead- 
ing him. Ina very short time he heard a call 
and groaning, and helped by the dog, dug out of 
the snow an Italian, whom he carried on his 
back into the hospice; the rescued man stated 
that his father, two brothers, and another Ital- 
ian, all journeying home with him over the Pass, 
lay buried in the snow. He had pushed on to 
obtain help, but had been overpowered by the 
storm. Grand made ready and went out again, 
This second search was more tedious than the 
first, and led him further away, but at last the 
barking of the dog announced a discovery. It 
was the Italian stranger who was now saved, and 
carried up to the hospice. A third time Grand 
and his dog sallied out into the tempest, and 
after a quarter of an hour’s search found the 
others, near where the second man had been 
discovered. They were quite buried under the 
snow and almost insensible. He took the most 
feeble on his own shoulders, and with difficulty 
conducted the others to the hospice. It was now 
past midnight, and the toilsome task had oceu- 
pied him over four hours in a blinding snow 
storm. 










































Natural History, Science, &c. 


Restoration of Lake Moeris in Egypt.—Hero- 
dotus, the ancient Greek historian, mentions 
Lake Moeris as one of the most remarkable of 
human productions. It was a vast artificial 
reservoir, in which the waters of the Nile, poured 
down at the time of its annual floods, were stored 
for purposes of irrigation during the dry season. 
This lake is described by other ancient writers, 
but it disappeared so long ago that its existence 
has been discredited by many persons in modern 
times. 

The studies and explorations of an American 
—Cope Whitehouse, convinced him that such a 
body of water once existed, and that it was located 
on the desert south of the Fayoon. There he found 
a valley, which corresponded in shape, depth, and 
position with what his previous studies had led 
him to expect. Enough interest was awakened 
by his researches to induce the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to run an accurate line of levels, the result 
showing that there is a depression sinking to a 
depth of 250 to 300 feet below high Nile. It 
would require a canal of about 11 miles to con- 
nect this with the river. Such a canal would, 
in the course of a few years, convert this dry 
desert into a fresh-water lake. It is said 5,000, 
000,000 cubic metres of water may be thus stored 
to meet the demand for irrigation purposes during 
the period of low water. 


Wonders of the Hive.—Let us begin with a 
few bees and watch their growth. A full colony 
may contain fifty or sixty thousand bees, but 
four thousand, one pound—about a quart—is 
enough to start with. Bees are sold by the pound 
and sent in wire cages across the continent, su 
plied with food to last during the journey. Full 
colonies are sent also from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Queens, wonderful to relate, 
come to us from Syria and from Cyprus, through 
the mails, in a little cage with a few worker bees 
for company. Her majesty may be in the bot- 
tom bag of tons of mail matter on board the 
steamer, and yet she generally lives and arrives 
in good spirits apparently. However, queens 
thus caged and mailed do not always survive. 
Selling bees by the pound is carried on exten- 
sively. The bees are shaken into a funnel and 
then emptied into a cage made of wire cloth. 

Our four thousand bees arrive. The express 
man handles the cage as carefully as he would 
a dynamite bomb, and looks relieved when he gets 
it off his hands. The cage is open wire on all sides 
except the end where the provision boxes are. 
It is warm and the bees are fanning to create a 
breeze, keeping their wings in rapid motion. 
Water is sprinkled over them until it runs down 
among them; but it does not run far, for it is 
eagerly gathered up, and in a moment it is gone. 
Then on all sides of the cage may be seen, in 
every mesh of the wire cloth, a bee’s tongue. 
Every bee next to the cloth thrusts out its tongue 
for more water. A drop of water on the end of 
the finger is placed near a protruding tongue, 
and others begin to crowd and jostle each other, 
exactly like folks, in attempting to reach it. 

They are given all they want, about half 4 
drop apiece, or in all about two thousand drops. 

In the old-fashioned hives, the bees’ comb 38 
attached to the top board and hangs free except 
where joined to steady and to brace. _ In the mod- 
ern hive these combs are simply in frames and 
resting upon rabbits, and, hanging free, may be 


Electric Sun Stroke-—The physician to the Creu- 
sot Steel Works in France, states that the work- 
men employed in operating the electric forges at 
Creusot, are subject to a form of sun stroke, 
which he attributes to the intense light radiated 
from the focus of the forges. They emit a light 
of more than 100,000 candles from a few square 
centri-metres of surface. Frequently after two or 
three hours work, the men complain of pains, more 
or less intense, in the neck, face and forehead, 
simultaneous with which the color is changed to 
a reddish brown. Further, in spite of the use of 
dark glasses, for some minutes after ceasing work 
the operatives are totally blind to all objects 
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removed at will. This is essentially the differ- 
ence between the old and the new. 

Taking off one end of the cage, the bees are 
poured into the hive like a quart of blackberries, 
the hive covered up at once and not molested 
again for twenty-four hours, or the cage may be 

laced at the entrance of the hive, and the bees 

orderly and systematically will walk in and 
take possession of the new home. In order to 
make them as compact as possible, the four frames 
are divided from the rest of the hive by a divis- 
jon board so that this small colony has only a 
little more than a third of a hive in which to 
keep house, and, that the colony may become 
strong speedily, every frame is filled with a sheet 
of “foundation.” This foundation is the nearest 
approach to artificial comb, and in this case only 
the form is artificial for it is made of pure bees- 
wax. Sheets of wax, some as thin as paper, are 
run between rollers engraved to leave upon the 
wax the copy of the base of the cells. A sheet 
of broad foundation, five or six sheets to the 
pound, supplies wax enough to build two-thirds 
of the comb. The foundation is thinned down, 
drawn out, and the bee supplies the rest of the 
wax from his own body ; the tiny white scales of 
which come out between the plates of the abdo- 
men. 

Twenty-four hours later we look into the hive. 
We find that already some of the foundation wax 
has been drawn out; that is made into comb. 
The cells are not yet made full depth, but deep 
enough to permit the queen to lay in them. 
She is impatient. She knows that there is no time 
tobe lost. She must raise a large family in order 
to build up before winter comes. The egg looks 
like a bit of ivory about a sixteenth of an inch 
long. Just as soon as an egg is laid we have a 
sense of relief and security, for it shows the queen 
has been uninjured during the journey, and fur- 
ther, if this queen be lost, the bees can produce 
another from this egg. Ina hive with ten frames 
full of comb there are more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand cells. The queen has been 
known to lay three thousand eggs in one day, 
discovered by supplying a queen with empty 
combs for twenty-four hours and counting the 
eggs laid. 

As soon as the egg is laid, or soon after, half 
adrop of honey, or honey and pollen mixed, is 
placed in the cell with the egg, the egg floating 


bodies of reserves which can be brought into action 
in case of war. These in the aggregate amount to 
more than thirteen millions. In conclusion F. 
Garlando makes the following remarks: 

“This array of figures may have tired out the 
reader, I fear, and proved dry and uninteresting 
enough ; but only at first sight they may appear dry. 
Just look at them a while and you will see with 
whata ghastly light they appear cireumfused. Think 
not of the waste of wealth and toil they represent— 
a waste which is past imagination, but yet is the 
least damage. Think, on the contrary, of these 
millions, no one of whom can call himself a free 
man, as no one is the free master of his own life, but 
may be summoned from day to day to imperil it for 
a cause in which he does not believe. Think of the 
rivers of human blood that will ran when such forces 
come to clash; think of men’s brotherhood de- 
stroyed, and crops of hatred sown to be reaped with 
bloody scythes by the coming generations. Alas! 
poor Europe.” 

Cincinnati Celebration. —It is proposed during 
the coming summer to hold at Cincinnati a centen- 
nial celebration of the settlement of the Ohio Val- 
ley. A guarantee fund of $1,000,000 is subscribed 
to insure its success. There has been considerable 
controversy as to whether it should be opened on 
the First-day of the-week during the four months 
it is expected to be held. This subject came up be- 
fore the Board of Commissioners recently for de- 
cision, and it was unanimously decided, that “ with- 
out entering into the moral and religious questions 
involved,” but for business reasons, it was inex- 
pedient to keep the exhibition open on that day, as 
experience had shown that in Cincinnati such a 
course did not pay. 

Seneca Indians.—The Council of the Seneca Indians, 
residing on the Allegheny and Cataraugus Reser- 
vation in New York, have addressed a memorial to 
the Secretary of the Interior, complaining of certain 
white intruders who have taken unlawful possession 
of a portion of their lands. They request of the 
United States Government the removal of the tres- 
passers; a survey by United States officers of the 
boundaries of towns and villages located within 
their reservations; such an amendment of the pre- 
sent system of leasing as will enable the Seneca 
Nation to obtain an income of six per cent. per an- 
num on the assessed valuation of the lands leased, 
when the present leases expire; and an enactment 
that any lease-holder selling intoxicating liquors to 
an Indian (“whether called cider or disguised by 
any other name’”’) shall forfeit his lease and be ex- 
pelled from the reservation. 


aged to bring their outward trials, difficulties and 
perplexities to the feet of the Saviour, with a hope 
and trust that He would guide and direct them. 
Reference was also made to the temptations to which 
young business men are exposed who are away from 
home influences, and to the heart felt yearnings for 
the best welfare of such, which are felt by their 
older friends; who desire that they may so live as 
to be prepared for the final summons let it come 
when it may; and the language was revived, “ Now 
is the accepted time; now is the day of salvation.” 

Supplication was offered for the younger part of 
those present, that they might be brought to see 
the beauty of the Truth, and to walk in it humbly 
and consistently. 

It was believed to have been a satisfactory and 
profitable opportunity. 





























Charity Organization Societies—On the surface, 
charity to the poor seems very simple. It is giving 
bread to the hungry, clothing to the naked, medi- 
cine to the sick, and shelter to the homeless. To 
those who never get any further in the knowledge 
of social needs, a Charity Organization Society is 
needless, or even offensive. But those who have 
worked the hardest among the actual poor have 
been driven to the discovery that this is only the 
alphabet of the subject, and that even this, if not 
done in a wise and careful way, may be an injury to 
the higher nature of the recipient, while apparently 
well serving the lower. They also learn that the 
existence of funds to render such relief fosters the 
growth of a class who make their living off relief 
agencies, and who should be stopped for their own 
sake, as well as for the sake of the poor and of the 
charitable. And they even find that there is a class 
of bogus charities, whose officers and agents make a 
handsome living out of their collections for bene- 
ficiaries who do not exist. 

To deal with these three phases of our complex 
social life-is the work which charity organization 
societies undertake. They labor to secure the right 
direction of what is given to the poor, to give with 
it the personal and moral stimulus which will help 
the poor man to make himself independent of relief, 
to keep him from sinking into a pauper or an im- 
postor, and to drive impostors, whether simply 
individuals or the representatives of bogus societies, 
to get their bread in some honest way. Charitable 
people give to the support of such societies, because 
they know that the money they cost in the work of 
investigation and interchange of information, even 
when they do not attempt direct relief of the poor, 
is well spent.—Selected., 


















No Race Line.—At a late communion, the Broad- 
way Tabernacle congregation of New York, received 
into membership a Chinaman, a Japanese and an 
American. 

The Independent adds: “‘On the same day a 
number of well-dressed and well-behaved members 
of African descent sat beside well-behaved and well- 
dressed members of Anglo-Saxon descent. It would 
be hardly necessary to remark these facts, were it 
not true that in certain sections of our country the 
Congregational churches are in great danger of 
yielding to a worldly maxim: ‘When in Rome do 
as the Romans do,’ instead of holding to the Chris- 
tian precept: ‘What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common.’” 


Sioux City and Temperance.—In one of his lectures, 
Joseph Cook, referring we suppose to the murder of 
George C. Haddock, for his efforts to enforce the 
prohibitory law of Lowa, said, “ he would rather live 
among the Sioux Indians than in Sioux City.” This 
utterance has led one of its inhabitants, in a com- 
munication to The Presbyterian of this city, to speak 
of the effects of that murder, and of the present con- 
dition of Sioux City. He says, “Does Jos. Cook 
know that the saloons have been totally extermi- 
nated in Sioux City—once their boasted stronghold 
in Iowa? Does he know that every building, once 
occupied by a saloon, is now filled by some honor- 
able and legitimate business—that even ‘the holes 
in the wall’ have no longer a place in Sioux City, 
and that nearly all the men, once engaged in run- 
ning them, have either fled from the city or are in 
prison? That pistol shot | which killed Haddock | 
was the death knell of the liquor traffic. The law 
is supreme in Sioux City. The saloon power has 
been completely overthrown and utterly routed.” 


Meeting in Arch Street House, Philadelphia.—The 
second one of the meetings for worship, held under 
the sanction of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
was held on Fourth-day evening, Second Mo., 29th. 
It was attended by a number of young and middle- 
aged men, who were not at the first meeting, be- 
sides most of those who were. 

Among the subjects spoken of, was the duty of 
assembling for Divine worship. A caution was ex- 
tended that the allowable things of this life should 
not be permitted to keep spiritual concerns from 
taking their proper place in the interest and atten- 
tion of the people; and those present were encour- 
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init, or surrounded by it, that the bee, as soon 
a hatched, may have food. It is a tiny worm 
at first, then large enough to fill the- bottom of 
the cell curled up. In ten days the worm is 
waled up; that is, the opening of the cell is 
closed and the young bee is left to develop 
himself. In twenty-one days the bee gnaws one 
side of the cap of the cell and then pushes his 
way out, lifting the lid-like cap. His first act in 
the new world is to take a sip of honey. 

His legs are yet stiff and wings not very free, 
but he is of the same size as the others. He 
waddles around and gradually unlimbers him- 
“lf with the help of more honey, and soon he 

comes a nurse to the young bees, or hatched 
larvee, and by and by he is ordered to stand 
guard at the entrance, or to sweep out or to fan 
or to go afield for honey or propolis, and if in 
the busy season, his life ends in four or five 
weeks,— Julia Allyn in the Independent. 
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Items. 


The Military Strength of Europe.—In an article in 
The Independent, of New York, written by F. Gar- 
lando of Rome, some startling statistics are given as 
to the enormous bodies of men kept under arms by 
the principal governments of Europe, and the large 
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Slight Cireumstances.—Sir Walter Scott, when 
walking along the banks of the Yarrow, saw 
Mungo Park throwing stones into the water and 
anxiously watching the bubbles that succeeded. 
In reply to Scott’s inquiry as to the object of his 
occupation, the great traveller said he was think- 
ing how often he had tried to sound the rivers 
in Africa, by calculating how long a time had 
elapsed before the bubbles rose to the surface. 
This was a slight circumstance, but the traveller’s 
safety frequently depended upon it.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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THoucH there may be much instruction in 
the sciences of the world, yet Christ is the only 
teacher in the things of God.—S. Grellet. 
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In passing through the streets of the city and 
seeing the notices on the bulletin boards of the 
very critical condition of the aged Emperor of 
Germany, apparently drawing near to the borders 
of the grave (and since deceased); and reflect- 
ing on the feeble state of health of his son and 
successor, and the probability that the supreme 
power in the German nation would soon devolve 
on one who was yet young and inexperienced ; 
and considering also the warlike movements of 
Russia, who has been massing great bodies of 
troops on her southern and southwestern frontier, 
as if preparing for active military operations in 
that quarter; and remembering the bitter feeling 
which the French people have long cherished in 
consequence of the loss of the provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine; a feeling of solemn sadness 
crossed the mind in contemplating the fearful 
calamities which may soon afflict the nations of 
Europe, and indeed must do so, unless it should 
please the Almighty Ruler of the Universe to 
dispel the impending clouds, and dispose the 
hearts of the rulers and people to a more right- 
eous and rational method of settling interna- 
tional differences than the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

The prophet Jeremiah advised those who had 
been carried away captive from Jerusalem to 
Babylon, to seek the peace of the city which had 
become thei ir habitation, and to “ pray unto the 
Lord for it.” The Jews of ancient times had 


comparatively little intercourse with other na- 
tions, and perhaps even less sympathy. 


But the 
spirit of the Christian religion leads its followers 
to regard all mankind as brethren, and to desire 
the welfare of every human being, as the crea- 
tion of a common Father in Heaven, who has 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth. 
Under its beneficent teachings there is no room 
for enmity ; but instead of this, it is felt to be a 
duty to do "good to all, and to seek the peace of 
all. 

Are not the present situation and the probable 
prospects of Europe, calculated to lead many to 
offer up secret petitions to Him whose ear is open 
to the cries of his servants, that He would in 
great mercy, spare the people. 

Obedience to the Divine will, both in indi- 
viduals and in nations, is the foundation of hap- 
piness and prosperity. The heavy burthens in 
which the military spirit now involves the people 
of Europe, is an illustration in modern times, of 
the message which Jeremiah of old was commis- 
sioned to declare to the people of Judea: “Thine 
own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy back- 
slidings shall reprove thee: know therefore and 
see, that it is an evil thing and a bitter, that thou 
has forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my fear 
is not in thee, saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The heavy rain storm which set 
in about noon on the 11th inst., continued all day and 
until eleven o’clock at night, when the wind veered to 
the northwest, and with the fast driving flakes of snow 
assumed the proportions of a “ blizzard,” which did not 


subside until nearly eleven o’clock on the morning of 
Trees were blown down in different parts of 


the 12th. 
the city, and, with the heavy bed of snow, seriously in- 
terfered with street car travel. The drifting snow also 
retarded travel to and from the city on the steam roads, 
Telegraphic communication with points outside the 
city was practically cut off. The public schools were 
closed and the trials in the Court of Quarter Sessions 
were omitted. 


THE FRIEND. 


The building of the Evening Union newspaper, in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was burned on the 7th inst. 
It is thought the fire started among lumber in a closet 
on the ground floor. The flames were drawn up the 
elevator well, and spread through the composing room 
on the fifth floor, where thirty compositors, men and 
women were at work. There was no fire-escape. Six 
persons were killed, most of them by jumping or fall- 
ing from the windows, and six others were badly in- 
jured, one fatally. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report, 
estimated that the Treasury surplus would reach $140,- 
000,000 by the end of the present fiscal year. It is now 
stated at the Treasury Department that, owing to the 
heavy receipts during the past few months, the esti- 
mate then submitted will prove to be too small, and 
that the surplus at the end of Sixth Mo. 1888, will 
probably reach the sum of $155,000,000. 

Delegates from the different assemblies of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen through- 
out the United States, met in New York on the 12th. 
About 1800 delegates, representing 20,000 engineers 
and firemen, were present. The situation on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad was explained, 
after which resolutions were adopted declaring that 
railway managers have been secretly aiding and abet- 
ting the Burlington read, “with a view of defeating 
the just demands of its old engineers and firemen by 
sending them incompetent and irresponsible persons 
as engineers and firemen, thereby endangering the 
public safety; that if they do not withdraw or cause 
said men to withdraw from the service of said company, 
we, as individuals, will use our own discretion about 
remaining in their employ after a certain date.” Moral 
and financial support was pledged to the strikers on 
the Burlington road. 

The employés of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal 
Company, at Audenreid, Penna., 1100 in number, de- 
cided on the 8th inst. to go back to work on the com- 
pany’s terms. 

The total value of our exports of cotton during the 
six months which ended on the 29th ult. was $164,835,- 
376, against $158,310,241 during the corresponding 
period of 1887. 

A special meeting of Assembly No. 9852, Knights of 
Labor, of Mahanoy Plane, Penna., was lately held to 
consider the expediency of withdrawing in a body from 
the Knights of Labor and surrendering their charter. 
The assembly numbers 190 members, and nearly all 
were present. After discussion, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted deprecating the recent strike of rail- 
roaders and miners as a “hasty and impetuous mis- 
take ;’ condemning the Executive Committee for re- 
fusing to declare the railroad strike ended; determin- 
ing to surrender their charter of the Assembly, and 
‘‘to pursue a course in the future by which we may 
avoid a recurrence of past mistakes, which have been 
so detrimental to our own interests and welfare.” The 
Assembly was composed chiefly of railroad employés. 

The exports of petroleum from this port last week 
amounted to 3,030,312 gallons, a total since First Mo. 
Ist, of 16,845,551 gallons, and a decrease of over 5,000,- 
000 gallons from the corresponding period of last year. 

Henry Bergh, founder of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, died on the 12th instant in 
New York, aged 55 years. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 10th inst., was 379, a decrease of 29 
from the previous week, and a decrease of 77 from the 
same period of last year. Of the whole number 246 
were adults and 133 children, 65 being under one year 
of age; 192 were males and 187 females, 71 boys, 62 
girls: 257 were natives of the United States, and 110 
were of foreign birth. The principal causes of death 
were: Apoplexy, 12; Bright’s disease, 8; cancer, 14; 
croup, 6; congestion of the brain, 6; congestion of the 
lungs, 5; cholera infantum, 1; consumption, 64; con- 
vulsions, 14; debility, 8; diphtheria, 12; diarrhcea, : 3; 
dropsy, 1; disease of the heart, 13; inflammation of the 
brain, 4; inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 13; 
inflammation of the lungs, 48; inanition, 4; marasmus, 
13; old age, 25; paralysis, 5. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, reg., 1068; 4’s, reg., 1248; 
coupon, 1253; currency 6’s, 120 a 129. 

Cotton—Small sales middling uplands at 10 7-16 ets. 
per pound. 

Feed was dull at former rates, viz: $20 a $21.50 per 
ton for winter bran, and $19 a $20 for spring do. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was restricted to 
the immediate wants of the home consumers, but prices 
were without quotable change. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania roller straight, at $4.25; 350 barrels 
Ohio, straight, at $4.40; 375 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.70 a $4.75; 125 barrels Minnesota clear, at $4.10, 


and 500 barrels do. patent, at $4.70 a $4.80. Rye flour 
was firm at$3.65 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 91} a 91 cts. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 56} a 57} cts. No.2 w hite oats, 40% a 408 cts, 
No. 1 — 42 cts. 

Beef ¢ a prime, 
73cts.; common, 6} a 65 cts. 

Milch cows, $: 25 a $45; extra quality $50. 

Sheep.—Best, 6} a 6} cts.; common, 5} a 5} ets, 
Lambs, 73 a 7} cts. 

Hogs 74 a 8} cts. 

Hay and Straw Market, Third Mo. 9th.—Loads of 
hay, 200; loads of straw, 30. Average price—Prime 
timothy, 80 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs.; mixed, 70 a 80 cts, 
per 100 lbs. ; straw, 95 cts. a $1 per 100 lbs, 

Forreicn.—Berlin, Third Month 9th.—The Emperor 
William died at half. past 8 o’clock this morning. 

The new King was proclaimed Frederick III. 
signs “ F rederick,” 
King. 

The steamer City of Sidney has arrived at San Fran- 
cisco with news from Hong Kong and Yokohama, 
The Imperial Commissioner, who was especially a 
pointed to investigate the loss of life in the Yellow 
River inundation, has sent an official report to the 
Emperor of China that the total number of persons 
drowned is over 100,000, and the number destitute 
1,800,000. A part of those flooded out have been 
driven into other districts. 

Copies of the Hong Kong Mail giving a description 
of the earthquake in the Province of Yunnan, 12th 
Month 15th, have been received in San Francisco, 
The Mail says: “In the interior department of Ching 
Chau, the disturbances were extremely violent, being 
continued at intervals for four days, when they ceased 
entirely. The departmental city is said to have been 
reduced to a mass of ruins, scarcely a house escaping 
damage, and over five thousand persons are reported to 
have been killed by falling buildings. Many of them 
were buried under the ruins, while the number of 
injured is too large for computation. Yamen was 
destroyed, the Magistrate escaping with slight injury. 
At the city of Lamon the effects of the earthquake 
were scarcely less disastrous. At this place when the 
shock was being felt, an enormous chasm opened in the 
earth and water was thrown out from its depth. At 
Lo Cheu, in Chuen, a striking change has been caused 
in the appearance of the country, large tracts of land 
being swallowed up, and the surface changed into a 
lake. In Lo Cheu more than ten thousand persons 
are said to have perished. 
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TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
on Fourth-day evening, the 28th instant, in the Com- 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting- house, at 74 o'clock. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
EpWARD Maris, 
Third Mo. 1888. Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Admissions 
will be held in the Committee-room, Fourth and Arch 
Sts., on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 10 A. M. 

Joun W. Binptre, Clerk. 


WANTED 
A woman Friend for Matron at the Shelter for 
Colored Orphans. Apply to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 
Rebecca B. P. Haines, 1516 Arch St. 


WANTED 


A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at Tunesassa 
in household duties, and giving instruction to the In- 
dian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 

Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
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Diep, at his residence, Pennsville, Lycoming ©o., 
Pa., on First Month 11th, 1888, JosepH MASTERS, & 
member of Muncy Monthly Meeting of Friends, ag 
nearly 72 years. “These are they which came out 0 
great tribulation; and have washed their robes an 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





